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WueEn the harvest has been gathered, and 
the labours of the autumn are concluded, 
the farmer occupies himself with repairs 
and preparations for the forthcoming 
spring—when the voyage is ended, and 
the cargo has been safely put on shore, the 
shipman careens his vessel, caulks her 
seams, and refreshes her tackle and gear ; 
or it may be, lays her up in dry-dock for 
complete renovation—when the battle has 
been won, the wise commander will not 
relax his discipline—when the victory is 
equivocal, deliberation and matured judg- 
ment are essential to re-inspire confidence, 
and insure success. Recollections and con- 
siderations like these cannot be too strongly 
or earnestly urged upon the directors and 
members of our several musical institu- 
tions, which, for the most part, have to 
contend with antagonists more fearful than 
a wet season, more dangerous than a stormy 
sea, more formidable than a bold-fronted 
host—we mean the prejudices which fashion, 
and folly, and unjust patronage, and indi- 
vidual envy, and general bad taste, have 
created against everything that tends to 
the fostering of native art, and which, the 
universal enlightenment of our times has 
not yet diffused sufficient clearness of per- 
ception among us, to repress or overcome. 
We, therefore, most seriously recommend 
to our societies, and associated bodies of 
musicians, now partaking a short respite 
from their collective labours, and enjoying 
we trust, individual pleasurable relaxation 
from their usual engrossing duties — we 
recommend each and every of their mem- 
bers and officials, to profit by the tempo- 
rary holiday, and turn their thoughts to- 
wards the amelioration of previous mistakes 
and wrong doings in their several institu- 
tions, and the discovery of some salutary 
means for the strengthening and better 
organization of the future. 








First in rank, as in necessity, our hopes 
are turned to the Philharmonic Society ; 
and though we have been taught to know, 
by the experience of a thousand errors com- 
mitted in the face of universal advice and 
opinion that the Committee Room of the 
Society has an atmosphere which is very 
likely to turn the heads and pervert the 
senses of even the wisest who enter it — 
thereby making the directors a second 
“Council of Ten,” impregnable to advice and 
immutable of opinion, yet, nevertheless, for 
the love of the art, and our conservative 
regard for an institution which we deem 
useful to her interests and honourable to 
our country, we venture to implore atten- 
tion to the reforms and alterations which 
are most evidently essential to rescue this 
once proud and enviable institution from 
speedy and utter decay ; and we do this the 
more boldly, as expressing what we know 
to be the desire of a vast majority of the 
subscribers, (who, after all, constitute the 
real society, and pay for its exploits, and 
not the select few, who arrogate to them- 
selves all the power and glory of it,) as well 
as echoing the universal judgment of the 
real music-lovers of this country, and much 
of the continent. The Philharmonicists 
will tell us that they are a private body, 
acting upon the responsibility of their own 
private funds, and accountable for their 
conduct to themselves alone—as speculators 
and chapmen, admitted—but as artists, and 
especially as a society assuming to jtself an 
aristocratic domination in the art they pro- 
fess, they surely are bound to give ear to 
the just murmurs of their brother artists, 
and they should be thankful for the counsel 
of all who evince an interest in their welfare. 
If the Philharmonic Society be nothing 
more than a mere joint stock company for 
money-getting purposes —an inference 
which might be surmised from the speech of 
one of its elder members at a recent meeting, 
who is reported to have said, “ Let us give 





no more concerts, for why should we squan- 
der our money in providing for an ungrateful 
public?” If this be a just estimate of the 
Society’s rank in the country, why then, in 
Heaven’s name, we implore them to take 
the said member’s advice—let them divide 
their much-dwindled fund, pocket each his 
quota, and leave the field clear for the estab- 
lishment of something nobler and less 
sordid ; but we have better hopes of the 
members at large, and are quite satisfied of 
more generous and artist-like feeling in cer- 
tain individuals connected with it. The 
funds now said to be “squandered” on an 
ungrateful public, were contributed by that 
public, not merely in reward for the present 
services of the Society, (for a large number 
of the members are and have been amply re- 
munerated for such services,) but in confi- 
dence and trust, that the overplus would be 
applied to the advance and support of the 
art, as the original proposals of the Society 
promised ; and we are persuaded, that very 
many of the members feel and acknowledge 
this, and would cheerfully consent to any 
proposition which would have for its object 
the long endurance of the Society for the 
sake of the art alone, and which would sug- 
gest by its reasonableness and sound judg- 
ment, the probability of ultimate success. 
Of the various suggestions and opinions 
which have reached us on this very inter- 
esting subject, none appear to go directly 
to the root of the evil, which, to our think- 
ing, rests entirely on this one consideration 
—that the Philharmonic is a clique, and 
not a society—and this we say, without any 
invidious intention or derogatory meaning 
—it is but a sect of a very numerous com- 
munion—the select vestry of an extensive 
parish of rate-payers—a body that no more 
represents the vast musical talent of the 
country, than the Royal Academy of Trafal- 
gar Square can be said to represent the 
large and increasing body of pictorial 
artists, or the evening star, bright as it is, 
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can be thought to represent the glorious 
sun. Since the first days of the Philhar- 
monic Society, music has made a wide and 
rapid march amongst us, and it is not less 
absurd to imagine, that the limited number 
of members, which was found enough for 
the infant institution in those comparatively 
infant times, are sufficient for the views and 
wishes of the present age, than it would be 
to insist that the acorn in its shell should 
furnish the only ship put to sea, or that 
such barks could render useless the wooden 
walls that protect and glorify our country. 
The proof of insufficiency is obviously 
shown by the circumstance alluded to in 
another column, respecting Mr. John Bar- 
nett—a circumstance which certainly could 
not have transpired, had the feelings or 
opinions of the musical profession, or the 
body of amateurs, or the musical public in 
general, been consulted ; and yet the Phil- 
harmonic Society assumes to itself the right, 
which it certainly might possess, if ade- 
quately constituted, of arbitrating for the 
whole of these, and dictating its own opi- 
nions as in infallible law. 

If, then, the Philharmonic Society be not 
the mere money-getting clique, or sect, or 
select vestry, which their recent conduct 
has but too fairly entitled them to be con- 
sidered; if, as a body of artists associated 
for the encouragement of their art at home, 
and the spread of its glory everywhere, they 
desire to fulfil justly the duty they have im- 
posed upon themselves, and to achieve the 
object which ought to be their hope and 
ambition ; and if, moreover, they would es- 
tablish their institution upon a sure and 
solid foundation, and draw to its support 
and protection those whose love and inter- 
est alike impel them to the struggle—let 
them busy themselves with no minor or 
mediatory experiments—but let them throw 
open their doors to at least one hundred 
members—nay, let their numbers be limit- 
less, and their endeavours simultaneous and 
unfettered—thus, at once, they would put 
an end to all party disputes, and profes- 
sional prejudice; and, by strengthening 
their own union, would the more ably com- 
bat the prejudices of others—thus, they 
would gain a vast accession of support from 
the public, fairly presuming that every 
member would use his influence for that 
laudable purpose—and thus, and we think 
thus alone, the institution might become, 
and continue to be, a Philharmonic Society 
worthy of our country, and of her numerous 
and right-minded artistical children. C. 








HINTS TO ENGLISH VOCALISTS. 
BY AN OLD CRITIC. 


Tue great and frequently undue preference 
accorded to foreign vocalists by the fashion- 
able and potential dilettanti of this country ; 
and the scarcely less injurious prejudice of 
their amateur antipodes, the exclusive in- 
strumental music lovers, leave the English 
student of vocal music between a Scylla 
and Charybdis, which ought to inspire him 
with double energy and enthusiasm for the 
attainment of the altitude of his art; but 
such, I regret to think, is not the case, and 
with very few exceptions, the English singer 
is destitute of that healthy ambition which 
alone conducts to eminence in any pursuit 
or profession. The causes or reasons for 
this apathy or neglect in nearly a whole 
class of artists, are, I believe, not very dif- 
ficult to be traced out and made apparent. 

Let us suppose a singer and a violin 
player with equal talent for their respective 
departments, to commence their studies at 
the same moment. It shall even be con- 
ceded that the former is nearly half-way to 
the goal of perfection, (by possessing 50 out 
of the 100 requisites,) whilst the latter has 
only arrived at the first step. I shall next 
assume as an admitted fact, that tolerably 
good singing affects the generality of hearers 
much more than violin playing of a similar 
kind: for, by the union of poetry with me- 
lody, the vocalist may be said to have “two 
strings to his bow”’—let the words of his 
song be good, and they will be a considera- 
ble assistance in obtaining for him general 
approbation. Give the singer, moreover, 
sufficient time to practise in regular rou- 
tine—the crescendo or swelling out of all 
the notes in the compass of his voice— 
divisions, graces, &c. and a moderate ac- 
quaintance with those authors whose works 
he is most likely to be called upon to per- 
form, and he is by all superficial persons 
congratulated upon his acquirements as a 
vocal performer. All this may, by common 
industry, be acquired in a few years—for 
the sake of argument, I will suppose three. 
Surely no one would be foolish enough to 
assert, that a good violin player could be 
produced in any thing like that time? 

A short summary of the advantages, la- 
bours, and usual education, as far as regards 
music, of violin players who intend and 
expect to arrive at proficiency, will show 
the material differences existing in the mode 
of cultivation of their abilities adopted by 
the instrumentalist and the singer. 

Our violinist we will imagine to begin 
his studies with a flexible hand and an 
ardent wish for improvement. He has his 
regular grades of practice to go through ; 
he has to learn, in all its multifarious ways, 
the “art of the bow,” shifting, double 
stops, and all the other fatiguing practices 
that are indispensable to a repieno in an 








orchestra. A singer has his voice at com- 
mand whenever required. A violinist must 
work nearly as hard as a day labourer be- 
fore he can produce a bearable tone from 
his instrument. We will further suppose 
that the player, having conquered all the 
above species of practice in a moderate way, 
and from his usual occupation, that of per- 
forming in an orchestra, being led to the 
study of thorough bass and the theory of 
composition, he is only then ‘“‘a man among 
thousands,” for very many musicians, fol- 
lowing a like principle in their studies, are 
ready, on the great field of public life, to 
compete with him, and unless he is pos- 
sessed of an unceasing enthusiasm which 
shall carry him forward to the attainment 
of excellence, in some one or other peculiar 
way above the mediocre performers, it were 
vain to expect applause from the critic or 
the uninitiated. After the lapse of some 
years, the violinist perhaps may be enabled 
to excel in solo playing, and as an obligato 
accompanist ; these two branches are the 
highest and most difficult of attainment, 
and together with constant experience ,in 
leading a band, produce the finest per- 
formers upon the finest instrument in the 
world. Those who take their seats so com- 
fortably in the corner near the fire-place 
of the Ancient Concert Room can but sel- 
dom have an adequate idea of the immense 
labour by which such delightful pieces are 
caused to be performed for their amusement! 
How indifferent do some, nay, even a majo- 
rity of them, appear, when compositions 
that have cost the composer and performer 
so many days, hours, years of intense appli- 
cation to bring forth, are executed by the 
sweat of their brows, and by the energies 
of an enthusiastic and talented mind. 

The truth is, that a violin player never 
does meet with the same applause as the 
singer, even if he should attain to the last 
polish ; from this one plain reason—those 
who are connoisseurs in music and those who 
are not can give their judgment upon the 
vocal performances which they hear; but 
it is the learned and judicious critic alone 
who can properly estimate and reward per- 
fection in the instrumentalist. 

The causes, then, that will be found ope- 
rating to prevent a singer from striving to 
excel in the great style are—first, that faci- 
lity of pleasing which he possesses over 
every other performer ; secondly, a want of 
enthusiasm ; thirdly, the absence of a lite- 
rary education. Let him merely give a 
simple national air, that costs him but half 
an hour to get perfect, with some portion 
of feeling, and he affects and delights all 
who hear him. The natural consequences 
of this facility of pleasing will be easily 
guessed at by those who know anything of 
the natural vanity inherent in the human 
mind. He relaxes in his studies, and con- 
siders it hardly necessary for him to labour 
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for the last polish, as, if even, after many 
years of study and exertion with numerous 
competitors, all striving for the mastery— 
if, I say, he should really obtain superiority 
over many other performers, this, at the 
utmost, perhaps, would only secure to him 
the additional applause of a few connois- 
seurs, but to the multitude of hearers, 
“untutored in greatness,” to whom his 
singing, as the means of his livelihood, 
must be addressed, might afford no further 
gratification than did his more simple but 
feeling performance. It seems reasonable 
that nineteen out of twenty singers should 
prefer that line of singing which is so pro- 
fitable to themselves, and so gratifying to 
the public; for very few at the present 
day take to the profession out ofa genuine 
love for the art, but merely as a business 
by which they think to make their fortunes, 
with less labour and less ‘‘ capital” than if 
they were to embark in a shop-keeping con- 
cern, or mechanical trade. The second 
cause I have mentioned—namely, a want 
of enthusiasm, is so very apparent in the 
generality of our singers, that I need hardly 
expatiate upon it. To this may be attri- 
buted the too frequent custom of many 
vocal performers of imitating the style and 
manner of some popular singer whom the 
town runs after. I speak from my own 
and from the experience of others, when I 
assert, that the majority of performers that 
are engaged, publicly and privately, to 
amuse an audience, make it their business 
to sing in ‘ Braham’s or Rubini’s style,”’ 
as a matter of course, and, by an inevitable 
consequence, the one-half of these singers can 
never imitate the des¢ points in those artists, 
because they possess neither their power and 
flexibility of voice, nor their sensibility. It 
will be easily imagined what portion of 
commendation is due to such singing. To 
this want of enthusiasm must likewise be 
attributed the ignorance of the theory, and 
the more scientific departments of their 
art, which most singers display. They 
reject the substantial charms of harmony, 
for the more alluring but less intrinsic 
beauties of melody; and to this want of 
knowledge is sometimes (I speak advisedly) 
added a degree of self-sufficiency, that in 
any other but a vocalist would often meet 
with the severest reprehension. This, it 
may be said, is owing to the false taste of 
the public, and you ought not in justice 
to blame the singer for what he can nei- 
ther avert nor oppose ; true; but as it ap- 
pears in the case of the popular singers 
before mentioned, that the public taste may 
be led away, indeed it may even be formed 
by any one singer who possesses enthusi- 
asm and ability enough to attempt the 
task, and as those artists’ day is nearly 
gone by, now is the time for the English 
singers to rouse themselves from the inglo- 
rious lethargy into which they have been 


tors from abroad, and the extraordinary 
passion for instrumental music which is 
daily gaining ground in England, let them 
prove my assertions untrue by their industry 
and their zeal, and I shall be truly pleased 
to obtain such an opportunity of retracting 
my former opinion. 

With respect to the third excuse (the 
want of a literary education) which I have 
adduced as preventing singers in general 
from attaining to the /ast polish, I consider 
this the most complete in its operation of 
all the three. How can any one embody in 
his conceptions that spirit of feeling and 
expression which is so apparent in the works 
of the poetical and classical writers, when 
he has been brought up with totally different 
ideas, feelings, and sentiments; or how 
can he be expected to produce pleasurable 
sensations in the minds of the refined part 
of the community, when he attempts the 
performance of pieces connected with words 
that proceeded from the pen of a Milton or 
a Shakspere, while, perhaps, he has at best 
received such education only as could be 
given him as a chorus singer. So much 
has been said, that to lengthen my paper 
might prove more tiresome than useful, 
therefore I shall only add, in conclusion, 
my firm conviction that English singers (I 
speak not of eminent names) must become 
reformed in every respect before they can 
attain to the /as¢ polish in their singmg— 
they must be better educated—more zealous 
in their studies—more anxious for informa- 
tion, and less elated by the unceasing com- 
mendations and caresses bestowed upon 
them, than I fear they are at present. 


LOVE OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Way do the old so much prefer and esteem 
ancient music? because the most pleasur- 
able moments of their lives, the strongest 
sensations they have ever felt, are linked 
by imperceptible chains with certain melo- 
dies which they have heard or performed in 
their youth. Sensibility is lost in propor- 
tion to the decay of our organs. The old 
man, who will remain unmoved at the best 
modern opera, will stamp with delight on 
hearing that which pleased him in his youth. 
He was then young and ardent; now his 
ear is deafened, and his heart no longer 
beats. It is of little consequence to him if 
music has gained—he has no longer the 
means of enjoying it. Wherever he opposes 
the modern system to the ancient, the recol- 
lection of pleasure tasted in its height will 
necessarily carry him away. 

Who better than we can judge of the 
effect of patriotic airs on the multitude! 
more especially on soldiers! The most elo- 
quent orator would in vain exhaust all the 
resources of his art to bring back to the 
encounter a troop of mutineers, or those 





plunged, and amid the numerous competi- 


who had been struck with terror by great 





reverses—let the charge be beaten, and upon 
this warlike rhythm let the air they are used 
to be played by the fife: the murmurs will 
cease, the soldier will blush at his weakness, 
his courage will be reanimated, his past 
glory will present itself to his imagination, 
and this cherished strain, which has so often 
led to victory, like the electric spark, will 
strike at the same instant on all ears, will 
echo in all hearts, and the coward will 
become a hero. A. 


EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC. 
(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 
No. 11, SURPRISE. 

Surprise is of too short duration to claim 
the name of a passion ; it consists but in a 
single sentiment, yet the musician will be 
often called upon to describe it. It is too 
well known to need definition. The com- 
poser will express it by suddenly passing 
into abrupt modulation, and new melody, 
with a different style of accompaniment. 
The greater the surprise, the more he must 
have recourse to melody, modulation, and 
detached accompaniments, provided he never 
shocks the ear. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN AND 
ITALIAN MUSIC. 
BY MADAME DE STAEL. 

In the fine arts, instinct is more necessary 
than reflection; German composers follow 
too closely the import of the words. This, 
it is true, becomes a merit in the eyes of 
those who love the words better than the 
music; and it cannot be denied, that any 
disagreement between the sense of the one 
and the expression of the other, would be 
disagreeable. But the Italians, who are the 
real musicians of nature, make their airs 
conform only generally to their words. In 
romances and vaudevilles, as there is not 
much music, the little that there is may be 
subservient to the words ; but in the gran- 
der effects of melody, we must touch the 
heart by producing immediate sensations. 

Those who do not love painting in 
itself, attach great importance to the sub- 
jects of pictures: they would recognize in 
them the impressions of a dramatic scene ; 
it is the same thing in music. Those who 
are but slightly affected by it exact from it 
a perfect concordance with the slightest 
variety in the words ; but when the mind is 
really alive to the powers of music, all that 
distracts the intention in the slightest 
degree is impertinent—and, provided there 
is no opposition between the poetry and the 
music, the mind is wholly given up to that 
art which bears the palm above all others 
for the delicious reverie into which it 
plunges us, annihilates the ideas expressed 
by the words, and the music awakening in 
us the sentiment of infinity, all that tends 





to particularize the object of the melody 
must diminish the effect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR: JOHN BARNETT AND THE PHILHAR. 
MONIC SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Eprror,—The want of encouragement towards 
our young and talented native composers, has long 
been the subject of regret to every true lover of the 
art, a subject that cannot be too deeply lamented, 
or, while it exists, too frequently brought before the 
public; but while on the one hand we deplore the 
evil, let us on the other, endeavour to trace out the 
cause—and, I think, that, instead of reproaching the 
public with apathy towards us, we shall find that 
the professors themselves, by their envy and jealousy 
towards each other, are the direct source from 
which this deeply-rooted prejudice springs. The 
public taste is more or less regulated by musical 
men—and were they to exercise a little more liber- 
ality towards each other, the public would not 
be found wanting in encouragement; even as it is, 
few works of real merit ever come before them with- 
out their being properly appreciated. But in the 
present state of things the professors themselves are 
too often the cause of keeping talented men and 
their works from the public. At some future time 
I may enter more fully upon the subject. 

The foregoing remarks have been suggested, in 
consequence of an occurrence which has just 
transpired at the Philharmonic Society. I allude to 
the members of the Society having at the last elec- 
tion black-balled Mr. John Barnett! This is one of 
the many instances of that unmitigated malice and 
envy, which, I am sorry to find, too often disgrace 
the members of the musical profession. What mem- 
ber is there in the Philharmonic Society, that would 
not blush to acknowledge that he was one of those 
who had assisted to keep out of the Society, John 
Barnett, one of the cleverest and most talented 
of the living composers? It was only last week 
that one of the present committee of the Society 
stated to a friend in Bond Street, that he was 
ashamed to find that John Barnett had been black- 
balled. I can name the gentleman if necessary. Is 
there any individual member who, in point of talent, 
can take precedence of the composer of the “ Moun- 
tain Sylph,” “ Fair Rosamond,” “ Farinelli,” &c. &c.? 
Assuredly not! Then whence this exclusion? Is it 
because John Barnett does not stoop to flatter the 
aristocratic members of the Society, that he is to be 
excluded? Or is it because he has always stood for- 
ward as the champion of English music, that they 
will not have him amongst them? Are they afraid, 
should they admit him, that he, whom we might 
very justly designate a musical reformer, might do 
much towards removing the gross abuses which 
have so long disgraced its members ; or is it because 
John Barnett was one of the first to repudiate the 
system of excluding native music from their con- 
certs—-and thereby eventually compelled them to 
the performance of it—that they will not have 
him ? 

Be the cause what it may, that could induce 
a body of men belonging to a Society instituted pro- 
fessedly for the encouragement of native talent, 
to exclude a clever and talented man from becoming 
one of their members, it is a most foul blot upon 
them, which can only be removed by the majority 
of the Society calling a special meeting, and electing 
John Barnett a member, viva voce—without going 
to ballot. This is what is due to a man of John Bar- 
nett’s genius. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 
Yours, &c., 
A SupscriBer. 

Brompton, August 25, 1842. 


We should hesitate to print the above letter, 
revealing, as it does, a fact that is conventionally 








deemed to be anything but complimentary ; but Mr. 
Barnett may well take credit to himself, for a vote 
intended to be unfriendly, in consideration of the 
very corrupt motives and ungenerous feeling whence 
it had its birth. We have said a score times, that 
the want of unanimity amongst our artists, and their 
petty jealousies and squabbles, are far more preju- 
dicial to the cause of music in this country, than all 
the difficulties against which she has to battle; and 
we are quite sure, if professors would sink their own 
individual feeling, and make common cause for the 
sake of the art, as almost every other class of men 
set us the example of doing, that neither fashion, 
nor prejudice, nor even power, could impede its pro- 
gress and triumph. 

We wish our correspondent had named the mem- 
ber of the Philharmonic to whom he alludes, -in 
order that we and our readers might have rendered 
him “honour due,” aud rescued him from the just 
odium and contempt which belong to his thirty- 
nine brethren. The public, who have during so 
many years received and appreciated Mr. Barnett, 
will, doubtless, diminish its sympathy for the falling 
Philharmonic, when they shall come to judge this 
most absurd and unjust piece of cabalism. If there 
be a public-spirited majority in the Society, and we 
recognize many a“ good man, and true,” amongst 
its members, it is to be hoped they will profit by our 
correspondent’s hint, and do themselves and Mr, 
Barnett justice; at all events, it will be honourable 
to be one of the minority making the attempt.— 
Ep. M. W. 


MUSIC AT BRIGHTON. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The “ King of terrors,” as your blundering 
printer denominated Rubini last week, sung on 
Monday evening, for the last time, (?) at a concert 
given in our Town-hall, by Mr. Carroll, a resident 
professor, which was numerously attended. 

To say anything respecting Rubini’s singing to 
you, would be sending coals to Newcastle; I shall, 
therefore, only state, that besides taking a part in two 
quartets with Mlle. Ostergaard, Mlle. Pacini, and 
Signor Nigri, from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, he sung 
cujus animam, with his wonted forzando and diminu- 
endo ; and he also gave Tu vedrai and Fra nembi 
crudeli, from Mercadanti’s Briganti; in each and 
all of which he was loudly applauded and encored. 

The ladies acquitted themselves extremely well, 
in a variety of popular songs and duets; and Signor 
Nigri accompanied them with tact and judgment. 
Puzzi, with his mellifluous corno, elicited very great 
applause. 

Come we now to the daughters of the beneficiaire, 
whose performances on the harp and pianoforte are 
entitled to unequivocal praise ; the elder (about 16) 
gave one of Thalberg’s brilliant fantasias on the 
pianoforte, with great spirit and energy; and she 
also took part in a duet with her sister, (who is only 
13,) the latter sustaining the harp part most excel- 
lently. This young harpist performed a solo ina 
manner that would have done credit to any profes- 
sor; both the young ladies richly merited the very 
hearty applause which was bestowed on their per- 
formance ; but the pianist should be recommended 
that the open pedal of the pianoforte be less fre- 





quently used than it was on this occasion, for it 
caused the different harmonies to be jumbled to- 
gether in an unpleasant manner. To-morrow morn- 
ing, (Wednesday,) Mr. Wright gives a concert in 
the Town-hall, which is expected to be crowded; 
for he has caged some of your warbling ramblers, 
including Adelaide Kemble, Miss Rainforth, Balfe, 
Weiss, Regondi, Thoms, (violin,) and Madame 
Dulcken ; the same performers will give a concert 
at Worthing in the evening; a notice of both shall 
be forwarded to you next week. Don Huerta gave 
“a grand concert” on Saturday morning, by himself 
on the guitar! Miss P. Horton, Allen, and Stretton, 
having been performing at our theatre, in “ Som- 
nambula,” the “ Mountain Sylph,” and “ La Gazza 
Ladra,” alias the “Maid of Palaiseau,” but the 
house was by no means well attended ; indeed, 
Brighton is not a theatrical town; people come here 
to walk upon the sands, or to ride and drive along 
the promenade, from east to west, extending nearly 
three miles, and not to be pent up in the theatre, 
with the thermometer at 90 deg. 

Credit is due to our resident professors, for 
the spirited manner in which they give musical 
performances ; and I am happy to state that they 
are well supported, generally speaking. Grisi and 
her cousin Ernesta, with Mario, F. Lablache, and 
Costa, are announced here for the 22nd of Sept.; 
and early in October Mr. Hobbs and an English 
party, (including Lindley,) will give a concert. The 
Mainzerian system appears to be fast fading away at 
Brighton. 

Your Constant Reader, 


Brighton, August 30, 1842. B. A. 


We rejoice in the triumphs of music every where 
and any where, and of all professors, whether they 
be aspiring young harpists and pianists, or matured 
“ grand concert guitarrists,” concerting with them- 
selves to make endurable the “ hot and lazy” atmo- 
sphere. Considering the very “ gentle airs” without, 
and the “ melting strains” within doors, the fervour 
of the Brighton audience must have been intense 
If 
the “Mountain Sylph” be not snfficiently airy to 


and their applause both warm and penetrating. 


attract sighers round Miss P. Horton at this season, 
let her try “the Mermaid,” and we will venture to 


promise her a full levee. 
Ep. M. W. 


FANATICISM AT RICHMOND. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—On Wednesday last, Madame Sala gave a 
morning concert at the ‘ Castle,” at Richmond. The 
principal feature was the “ Stabat Mater” of Rossini. 
I enclose you the programme, and a copy of a 
bill, which was circulated at Richmond some time 
previous to the concert. The contents are disgust- 
ing, and almost beneath observation; but as they 
have, in some measure, been the means of injury to 
a very deserving lady, they cannot well be too 
widely exposed. Had such an effusion appeared 
during the fanaticism and bigotry, which charac- 
terized the government of the Protector, it would 
only have been consistent with the “religion” of 
the times, when, 


“apostolic blows and knocks” 


seemed to form the principal occupations of the 
“ elect.” 

The religion which considered the possession of a 
“ Prayer Book” criminal, and denounced the simple 
act of walking in the country on Sundays, either for 
relaxation or health, a sin, could only have given 
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rise to the low feelings and uncharitableness, which 
must possess the mind of a man who could deliber- 
ately sit down and pen such lines. 

The sacred works of Mozart and Haydn are well 
known, and deservedly appreciated in this country, 
and portions of them have been, and are yet, 
I believe, applied to various parts of the service of 
the Protestant Church; but I have never heard, that 
those compositions have lessened the numbers of the 
members of the Church of England. 

A friend said, that the author of the bill is a cler- 
gyman ; but this I can hardly credit. I cannot well 
imagine that either an educated Christian, a clergy- 
man, or a gentleman, would perpetrate such non- 
sense. No; it must, doubtless, be the out-pouring 
of one whose sect has been immortalized by the pen 
of Butler, of 


“A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss— 
That with more care keep holy day 
The wrong, than others the right way. 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By d——g those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipp’d God for spite—” 

&e. &e. &e. 


I remain, Sir, 
Yours, very obliged, 
H. Briniy RicHARps. 


2, Argyle Place, Regent Street, 
August 29, 1842. 


COPY OF THE HANDBILL. 
** Stabat Mater.—AN IDOLATROUS COMPOSITION. 


Protestants, by public handbills you are invited to attend 
the performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the music of which 
is said to be enchanting, and consequently to afford a rich 
treat to the lovers of harmony; but there are words to this 
music, and these words embody the idolatrous worship of the 
Virgin Mary, e.g.:— 

**O, Holy Mother, so ordain, 
And work in me, that every pain 
He suffered pierce my heart ; 
In all his pangs, who deigned to die 
For me, O let me ever try 
With thee to take my part. 


“* Virgin, above all virgins blest, 
O turn thee not from my request, 
Let me thy grief sustain. 
Grant me my Saviour’s death to bear, 
With thee his holy passion share, 
And treasure all his pain. 


‘* All that he suffered let me feel; 
May love for him my soul with zeal 
To bear this cross inspire; 
Thus kneeling with love’s holy power, 
Do thou at that last dreadful hour 
Screen me from God’s just ire.” 


** As Protestants, we believe there is ‘ one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus;’ and that ‘ there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.’ Acts iv. 12. By attending this perform- 
ance, you go, it is true, to hear the music; but that music is 
intended as a vehicle to convey the sense of the words, and 
by giving these the sanction of your presence, you may vir- 
tually also sanction the vital error of those words; and by so 
doing you betray the cause of that pure and holy faith, to 
uphold which our reformers perished at the stake. Popery is 
making fearful advances in this country, and itis the culpable 
fashionable indifference with which her erroneous tenets are 
regarded, that the wall of separation erected by the piety and 
wisdom of our forefathers is being broken down. Beware of 
the fearful consequences of promoting the encroachments of 
the Church of Rome; nor, Esau-like, for an hour’s amuse- 
ment, betray your principles as Protestants ; principles which 
have by a merciful Providence freed us from the yoke and 
bondage of Popish superstition, and which have alike formed 
the safety and the glory of this highly-favoured, and, blessed 
be God, sti// Protestant country.” 


For the honour of religion and public decency, 
and common sense, we trust there are very few who 


will not either despise, or laugh at the above con- 
temptible effusion, which is only to be paralleled by 


our attention to the subject.—Ep. M. W. 


the announcement of the “Protestant organ,” 
alluded to elsewhere. We print the handbill verba- 
tim, to extend its circulation, which we are per- 
suaded will prove the best remedy for its unchristian- 
like and absurd intention; and we thank Mr. Rich- 
ards for his spirited letter, and for having drawn 





REVIEW. 


to Sir Robert Peel—by William Aspull. 


Wales. 
Wessel & Stapleton. 


fairly be entitled to similar praise. 


No. 6. Leopold Jansa. J.J. Ewer. 


carefully and effectively arranged. 


and English words. 


Esq. No.7. Bk. l. J.J. Ewer. 


self-congratulation on having now made his 
acquaintance. The duettinos are certainly 
well-voiced, and are ¢olerably pretty ; but 
they contain no one thought which is not 
as old as Methuselah ; and what claim they 
can have to be transported from their birth- 
place over to this country, already groaning 
under the weight of exotic twaddle and 
bombast we cannot possibly guess—per- 
haps Mr. Bartholomew can enlighten us. 
We could find many a student who would 
write twelve such duets in three hours, and 
be by no means out of breath with his 
labour. 


“* Deux Morceaux de Salon.’ G. A. Osborne. 
No. 1. LI’ Hirondelle. Chappell. 


A collection of pretty passages, in the key 
of C major, presenting little that is objec- 
tionable, if nothing that is striking; a 
good pianoforte exercise ; but why called 
*L’ Hirondelle,” we can by no means divine. 


“The Inconstant,” Ballad—C. F. Hall, 
R.A.M. 

** T have dreamed of hopes defeated,” Ballad 
—C. F. Hall, R.A.M. Tregear & Lewis. 
Boruthese ballads are much above the ordin- 
ary calibre of popular songs; yet both 








“The British Quadrilles,’ or English, 
Welsh, Scotch, and Irish airs—dedicated 


“The Caernarvon Castle Quadrilles,’’ or 
Welsh airs, dedicated to the Prince of 
Caroline Mary Taylor Dance. 


Mr. Aspull has displayed much discrimina- 
tion in his choice of subjects, and equal 
ingenuity in the treatment of them. The 
fair authoress of the “Caernarvon Castle 
Quadrilles,” with a few trifling but neces- 
sary alterations in her harmonies, would 


“* Gems of the Opera,” for violin and piano, 


Tue present number contains a selection 
of melodies from Bellini’s ‘ Straniera,” 


“ The Siren’’—vocal duets—German music 
W. Bartholemew, 


Tue set before us includes three very tri- 
fling duettinos, by one Girschner, of whom 
we never heard before, nor can we find any- 
thing sufficiently striking in the present 
specimens of his ability to cause us much 


possess in a sufficient degree the elements 
of attracting the attention of the uninitiated. 
The melodies, if not strikingly original, are 
pleasing and rhythmical, and the accom- 
paniments are appropriate and musician- 
like. Of the two we prefer the “‘ Incon- 
stant,” as being the less sentimental. 


“* With enraptured delight on thy beauty 
Pve gazed,” Ballad—C. B. Owen. 


“ Smile dearest Maiden,” Ballad—J.Curll. 
Tregear & Lewis. 


Tue first of these contains little that calls 
for remark beyond its vulgarity, and the 
exceeding absurdity of the words, which 
are a most ludicrous parody on Moore’s 
“* Believe me if all those endearing young 
charms.” The second boasts a pretty, 
though somewhat hackneyed melody, ac- 
companied very smoothly and neatly, and 
has a fair chance of popularity. 


** La Romanesca,” arranged by S. Thalberg. 
Chappell. 


M. Tuaxsere has displayed infinite good 
taste in the arrangement of this delicious 
old melody, which he has not defaced by a 
single useless ornament, but of which he 
has preserved the gothic simplicity with 
rigid accuracy. ‘La Romanesca” will, we 
prophesy, become one of the most popular 
of M. Thalberg’s works. 


* La Douce Melancolie,” Rondo valse—F. 
Hunten. Chappell. 


A pretty trifle, our only objection to which 
is the affectation of its nomenclature, since 
there is not a spice of melancholy in it. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Metropolitan. 
MR. ADAMS’ ORGAN PERFORMANCE. 


A vERY numerous company assembled on 
Thursday evening, at the factory of Messrs. 
Gray and Davison in the New Road, attracted 
by the announced performance of this very 
talented organist on a new instrument, con- 
structed for the church of St. Michael, at 
Highgate, the admirable voicing and mecha- 
nical perfection of which are of that superior 
quality which the organs produced at this 
establishment invariably present. The 
power of this instrument is singularly great 
and pure, and its tone throughout equable 
and mellifluous— it elicited the warmest 
approbation from one of the most critical 
audiences we remember to have met, includ- 
ing almost all the principal organ-players, 
professional, clerical, and amateur, of the 
metropolis. 

Of Mr. Adams’ performance, we need only 
say, that he even surpassed himself; some 
choice morceaux of Handel, Gluck, and 
Corelli, were executed with a freedom and 
comprehensive ability almost beyond rivalrg ; 
his extempore pieces were, as usual, inge- 
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nious and clever in the extreme—a Fugue 
of his own composition (one of six published 
by Monro and May) called forth and 
merited very great applause—an exceed- 
ingly clever and effective overture (also Mr. 
Adams’ composition) obtained an equal meed 
of admiration—and an introduction and 
march in the Turkish style was received 
with loud and unanimous plaudits. Mr. 
Adams fairly tested the capabilities of this 
magnificent instrument, and by his brilliant 
and varied exertions, proved himself a mas- 
ter of his sublime and difficult art. 

The organ is built on a novel plan, being 
intended to stand in the second or upper 
gallery of the church, in front of which the 
ornamental part of the instrument will pro- 
ject, while the keys and organist are to be 
placed in the lower gallery beneath it. 
The Instrument has three complete manuals 
from G G to F in Alt., and two octaves of 
pedals from G Gto G. The following are 
the Stops :— 

Great Organ.—Open Diapason, large 
scale throughout—Open Diapason, smaller 
ditto — Stopped Diapason — Principal — 
Twelfth — Fifteenth — Sesquialtra, Three 
Ranks—Cornet, ditto—Trumpet. — Choir 
Organ.—Dulciana—Stopped Diapason Bass 
—Clarabella, or Unison Flute—Principal— 
Flute—Cremona.—Swell Tenor, C Keys to 
GG acting on Bass of Choir Organ.—Double 
Diapason—Open Diapason—Stopped Dia- 
pason—Principal — Hautboy. — Pedals.— 
Double Open Diapason C C C, sixteen feet. 
Copule.—Swell to Great—Pedals to Great 
—Pedals to Choir. Three Composition 
Pedals to shift the Stops in the Great 
Organ. 


HER MAJESTY S THEATRE. 


A dispute of no very complacent character 
has arisen between Mr. Lumley, and the 
members of the orchestre; the former 
having proposed to deduct the salary for the 
Rachel nights, and the performance of the 
**Stabat Mater,” as being included in the 
musical engagements—the latter insisting 
that they were extra duties, and ought to 
be remunerated. Signor Costa, it seems, 
guaranteed the payment of the whole, before 
the band would consent to enter the 
orchestre for the two nights’ performance 
of the after-season; but the treasurer 
refused to do more than meet the demand 
half-way, by paying the salaries of the 
Rachel nights alone. A spirited remon- 
strance has therefore been signed by the 
whole of the entire body of instrumentalists, 
and a vote of censure has been passed upon 
their conductor, for having, as it is thought, 
betrayed and compromised them. Remu- 
neration for the “Stabat Mater” perform- 
ances, has also been refused to the chorus 
singers of the establishment—a measure of 
hardship and injustice which we earnestly 
trust Mr. Lumley will take steps to remedy. 





If these performances were profitable to the 
manager, as they undoubtedly were, the 
artists who mainly supported them are fully 
entitled to the reward of their labours ; and 
as the Italians have been paid, and well- 
paid too, we are surprised at the indelicacy 
shown towards natives, by one who rejoices 
in the name of an Englishman. 


Probincial. 
Marpstone—Aug, 23. 


Stenor Rusin1.—This distinguished vocalist’s 
farewell concert at the Guildhall yesterday morning 
was a crowded and brilliant affair. ‘ Every body” 
was there—and from the plaudits long and loud 
with which the performances were greeted, it may 
be judged that “ every body” was pleased. The 
selection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater gave especial 
satisfaction. 


NotrincHam—Aug. 19. 


The lovers of harmony, on Wednesday evening, 
were delighted with a musical treat of a character 
that has never before been experienced in this town. 
Long before the time announced for commencing, 
the splendid Exchange Hall was quite filled, many 
of the first families of the town and county being 
present. The concert commenced with Balfe’s 
overture of the “Siege of Rochelle,” which was 
performed in first-rate style. Rossini’s Oh, nume 
benefico, was sung with much taste by Miss Rain- 
forth, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Balfe; after which, the 
star of the evening, Miss A. Kemble, made her ap- 
pearance, and, in Casta Diva, enraptured and asto- 
nished every one who heard her. After this, Mr. 
Balfe sang one of his own ballads with that ease and 
gentlemanly bearing which reminded us forcibly of 
Phillips. Then came the celebrated duet, “ For the 
sake of these,” in which Miss Kemble and Miss 
Rainforth were nightly encored throughout the sea- 
son at Covent Garden. It was sung in perfection. 
Mr. Weiss next sang “ The Wanderer” in very mas- 
terly style. Miss Rainforth gave “ Peace inviting” 
with much sweetness. Mr. H. Farmer’s concerto 
(composed by himself for this occasion) showed a 
great improvement in composition, and in style of 
playing; there are many touches of exquisite sweet- 
ness in this concerto, which were almost lost to the 
audience by the accompaniment being played too 
loud, and not in strict tune. The first part con- 
cluded with a quartett of Balfe’s, which displays the 
powers of the vocalists to great advantage. The 
second part commenced with Weber’s overture to 
“Oberon;” after which, Miss Rainforth and Mr. 
Balfe sang “ O’er Shepherd Pipe” in very pleasing 
style. Miss Kemble afterwards electrified her au- 
dience by the startling and descriptive manner in 
which she sang “The Earl was fair to see.” An 
encore was loudly called for, when she gave, with 
much sweetness and expression, “ Hark! the lark.” 
Mr. Nicholson performed an Oboe Solo, (composed 
also by Mr. H. Farmer for the occasion,) and drew 
forth some delightful passages from the pensive 
tones of his instrument. Miss Rainforth was de- 
servedly encored in “ Gilla Machree,” as were also 
Mr. Balfe and Mr. Weiss in Voi siete un nom di 
spirito. The style in which Miss Kemble sang 
“ Auld Robin Gray” drew tears from many a spark- 
ling eye, and will long be remembered by all who 
heard her. The town is much indebted to Mr. H. 
Farmer for the spirited manner in which the whole 
affair has been managed, and reflects great credit 
upon him, as a professor of music, for the splendid 
selection of pieces which he provided for this oc- 
casion. 


CHELTENHAM—Aug. 26. 


There was a very crowded and fashionable attend- 
ance at the Montpelier Rotunda on Tuesday last, 
when Mr. Marshall gave one of the most admirable 
concerts ever known inCheltenham. Miss A. Kem- 
ble produced a very powerful and lasting sensation 
by her singing of several of her most favourite pieces. 
Miss Rainforth sustained her high and increasing 
reputation. Miss Marshall sang in a very pleasing 
and artist-like manner. Messrs. Balfe and Weiss 
performed their allotted tasks with great success and 
applause. Mr. Borrani, in the duet, “ Se la Vita,” 
which he sang with Miss Kemble, evinced a taste 
and vocal skill, surpassing all his previous efforts, 
and afforded his lady companion a fairer opportu- 
nity for the display of her transcendant abilities, by 
the mutual emulation of the performance. Mr. 
Borrani was also very successful in his ballad, “ My 
bark is bounding,” which was encored. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s performance on the flute was extremely clever, 
and much applauded. The entire concert gave the 
utmost satisfaction to all present. 


LiverPoor—Aug. 25. 


The anniversary of the Festival Choral Society was 
celebrated on Tuesday, by a public dinner, which 
was very numerously attended, and to which the 
presence of the lady members gave a surpassing fe- 
licitous charm. On the cloth being drawn, “ Non 
nobis” was capitally sung by the whole company, and 
was succeeded by a great number of choral pieces, 
interspersing the toasts and speeches, as also several 
fine glees, executed by Mrs. Armstrong, Messrs. G. 
Holden, Crank, Richardson, Davies, Stott, &c., the 
whole proving the high state of cultivation of the 
Society, and affording the utmost satisfaction to all 
present. Mr. G. Holden, the efficient and indefa- 
tigable conductor of the Society, filled the chair in 
a very urbane and able manner, and was supported 
most admirably by Mr. W. Steele, as vice-president ; 
their healths were enthusiastically drunk, as were 
those of Mr. G. Eyton, the leader, and Mr. Laidlaw, 
the worthy secretary of the Society. 


MANCHESTER—Aug. 26. 


We shall surely be tranquil, if not exactly happy, 
for the two Grisis, Mario, the two Lablaches, Hay- 
ward the violinist, and Costa, have been among us 
these three days, and whatever may have swayed 
our mornings, harmony has certainly been the order 
of the night. The first performance took place on 
Monday evening, when a charming variety of pieces 
were executed, in a style that even you Londoners 
might be envious of. Beethoven’s “ Egmont,” and 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” were 
admirably played by the band. Mr. Hayward asto- 
nished every body with his Paganini reminiscences, 
and obtained universal applause. Madame Grisi, the 
Julia, was in most excellent voice, and sang her first 
notes in England this year, to the infinite satisfac- 
tion of all present; the Ernesta also won golden 
opinions ; the two Lablaches received their merited 
measure of applause, and Mario created a furore, 
particularly amongst the ladies. The concert con- 
cluded with the famous ‘“ Preghiera” most capti- 
vatingly performed by the whole choir. 

On Wednesday, we had a still more excellent con- 
cert, and a still more numerous and distinguished 
audience. The performance opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Isles of Fingal,” heard for the first time in 
Manchester, and greatly relished; and concluded 
with Rossini’s quintet, ‘ L’Asiain faville,” most beau- 
tifully sung and loudly applauded; Grisi has lost 
none of her artistic brilliance; Lablache is as fat 
and fundamental as ever; Mario has been much 
preferred to any tenor singer lately heard here, and 
Hayward’s violin elaborations have secured for him 
a hearty welcome whenever he shall come again to 
Manchester. 
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Ross—Aug. 29. 

The Distin family gave a charming concert here 
on Thursday last, which was well patronized. The 
performance of these clever artists created a great 
sensation, particularly that of Mr. Distin pére, on 
the trumpet, which was heard with mingled aston- 
ishment and delight. Miss Louisa Patten, from 
the Bath concerts, interspersed the performance 
with several charming songs, very cleverly sung, and 
merited the great applause she received. 

Monmovutu—4ug. 30. 

The final concert of the silver band, whose per- 
formances have delighted the inhabitants of this 
city and its environs during the last fortnight, took 
place on Friday, and proved extremely satisfactory 
to all parties—both the artists and their auditors. 
The selection consisted of a number of sacred pieces, 
from the works of Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Kent, 
&c., most surprisingly executed by Mr. Distin and 
sons, who seem to have established a new era 
in wind instrument playing, by taming down their 
powerful clangour to easy endurance, and even to 
fascination, inaroom. Miss L. Patten sang, “ With 
verdure clad,” “ Let the bright seraphim,” and the 
“ Grecian Daughter,” in a very superior style; and 
Mrs. Distin accompanied on the pianoforte with 
great care and efficiency. Many families of the 
neighbourhood attended this concert in preference 
to the approaching festival, which is generally ex- 
pected to prove but a very second-rate affair. 

Batu—Aug. 29. 

Mr. Simms delighted the good people of this 
city, and its numerous fashionable visitors, with two 
delightful concerts last week—on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the theatre, and on Thursday morning at the 
assembly rooms. Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss 
Rainforth, Messrs. Balfe and Weiss, exerted them- 
selves with the most complete success—the former, 
by her exquisite singing of “ Auld Robin Gray,” (if 
for that alone,) has excited a regret in all who heard 
her, that she should so soon be destined to retire 
from a profession to which she is capable of afford- 
ing the very highest lustre. Miss Rainforth was 
very warmly received, as her great merit entitled 
her to be. The gentlemen sang their allotted pieces 
with indisputable excellence, and Mr. Balfe con- 
ducted in his usual very capable style. Mr. H. 
Cooper’s performance on the violin very ‘agreeably: 
interspersed the vocal pieces, and gave general satis- 
faction. The audiences were numerous and bril- 
liant; and the guantum of gratification was acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be more than sufficit. 


Foreign. 
BapvEN, August 4th. 

A great congress of artists is assembled here, and 
many additions are expected. Madame Heinfetter, 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, Madame Dobré, Messrs. 
Ronzi, Oberhoffer, Doehler, Sowinski, Artot, Batta, 
and Pariofka. M. Thalberg and Dr. Liszt are hourly 
looked for? We have had several first-rate concerts 
here, and the “ Stabat Mater’ is in preparation, to 
be supported by all the above artists, and the 
chorus of the Carlsruhe Opera. 

Brussexs, August 20th. 

The “ Moise” of Rossini has been produced at 
our theatre with unexampled success, and has 
obtained a vast popularity here. Good judges declare 
that it has rarely had better justice afforded to it in 
places of loftier pretensions, than the young but 
improving opera of Brussels, 

Rica, August 1st. 

A new opera has been produced here by M. Dorn, 
under the title of “Das banner von England ;” our 
journalists and critics have pronounced this compo- 
sition as second only to the works of Mozart him- 
self—the success of the opera has been unexampled 
in these parts. 





HHiscellaneous. 


Covent Garpen Turatre.—The season 
commences on Saturday with the opera of 
‘* Norma,” in which Miss Adelaide Kemble, 
Miss Rainforth, and Mr. Harrison, will 
resume their respective parts; Mr. Giubelei 
will perform the character of Oroveso, being 
his first appearance at this house these five 
years. “Figaro” will be reproduced next 
Thursday—Miss Poole taking the part of 
the Page, and Mr. Giubelei that of the 
Count—the rest of the cast will be as here- 
tofore. ‘‘Semiramide” will be the first 
musical novelty. 

Suut Norss Exrraorpinary. — Re- 
cently at Baden, a party, of which the cele- 
brated vocalist Madame Cinti D’Amoreau 
was one, paid a visit to the castle, for the 
purpose of inspecting that venerable piece 
of antiquity. On descending to the subterra- 
nean vaults, used as dungeons in the feudal 
times, some one accidentally moving the 
stone door of one of the cells, it closed upon 
the whole party, and the fastenings being on 
the outer side they were kept prisoners 
during four hours ; and were only released 
by the accidental arrival of another com- 
pany of visitors, at the moment when all 
had shouted themselves hoarse, and the 
ladies were exhausted by terror and exer- 
tion. 

Mr. Witson.—The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane has engaged Mr. Wilson to attend at 
Taymouth Castle next week, where her 
Majesty will sojourn for a few days ; in order 
to afford the royal guests, amongst other 
Scottish hospitalities, a spice of her ancient 
native minstrelsie. 

Lyceum Taeatre.—We are told M. Lau- 
rent intends to make another Promenade 
Concert experiment at this theatre, commenc- 
ing about the middle of October. 

Mr. GauntiteTr.—We are informed that 
this versatile gentleman, originally an attor- 
ney, subsequently a musical editor, latterly 
an organist, has finally commenced business 
as an organ-builder on commission. Ina 
late short visit to Germany, Mr. G. inspected 
a few of the celebrated instruments of that 
country, from which “laborious and deep” 
research he is said to have acquired a know- 
ledge of the orthodoxy of the organ, sur- 
passing all the practical experience of our 
English builders, past and present, and 
which has enabled him to design and pro- 
ject a great desideratum for these schismatic 
free-thinking times—a Protestant organ! 
such is the name with which he has baptized 
an instrument which he recommends to 
clergymen and church builders, as superior 
to anything which the fabricators of organs 
in this country are capable of producing 
without the advantage of his inspired, direc- 
tion. A Protestant organ! we recommend 
Mr. G.’s neighbour at the approaching 
“Bartlemy Fair” to emulate the example 


by furnishing a supply of Jewish halfpenny 





rattles, and Catholic penny trumpets—for 
the numerous sects of our dissenting bre- 
thren, the usual drums, whistles, and fiddles 
will suffice. 

Mr. TempteTon.—It is said this gentle- 
man is likely to be enlisted at Covent 
Garden Theatre, to assist Mr. Harrison in 
fulfilling the “tenor” of his engagement. 





Potice to Correspondents. 


Mr. Hutchinson—Mr. Comer—Mrs. Redburn— 
Mr. Watts—their subscriptions are acknowledged 
with thanks. 

Subscriptions due at midsummer are requested to 
be forwarded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, “ Musical World” 
Office, 3, Coventry Street, Haymarket, by post office 
order, payable at Charing Cross. 

Subscribers are requested to give notice at the 
office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers ; also, if it be their wish to discontinue 
the same, as it will be readily seen that till such 
wish has been communicated, they will be account- 
able for the usual amount of subscription. 

Correspondents should forward all communications 
relating to the current number, on or before Tues- 
day afternoon. 

Eolus—his offer is of the right description|— 
assistance is wanted more than money, unity more 
than patronage, and vigour more than talent, for 
the foundation of a national opera, which must owe 
its birth to the children of the art, however it may 
depend for existence upon the public in general. 

Chepstow—our correspondent may hear of Mr. 
Surman, at No. 194, Exeter Hall. 

J. H.—what the deuce is he about ? we expected 
his communication on Tuesday, at the latest. 

Mr. Mockheroic—lodging and accommodation are 
likely to be reasonable at Worcester this autumn. 

Mr. Upeott—his letter, coming by a circuitous 
route, reached us too late to be available. Corres- 
pondence and all communications and enclosures for 
the editor should be addressed to him at the office. 

A.—C.— our fair correspondent may rely on us; 
she will find a letter addressed to these initials, at 
the post office of the place whence her communica- 
tion is dated. 

Mr. Edmund Harris—the account of the Wells 
concert was communicated by a correspondent—we 
shall hope to have an early opportunity for the 
mention of the party named. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Wessel & Stapleton’s New Publications. 


ae ste GRAND TRIO fer Piano, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, 

REISSIGER, 13th and 14th do. do. 

The same to be had for Piano, Flute, and Violoncello, the 
Flute parts arranged by J. Clinton. 

CHOPIN’S 8th set of Mazourkas, Op. 50 (his last work.) 

SPOHR’S Grand Violin School (6th Edition), reduced in 
price to £1. 11s. 6d. 

The favourite Galop from Auber’s Grand Opera “ Les dia- 
man de la couronne,” arranged as a duet by J. W. Davison. 

WeEssEL & StapLeToN, Music Sellers to H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent, the Court and the Army, No, 76, Frith- 
street, cornor of Soho-square. 








This day, a Handsome Print. (Size 27 inches by 18,) price 
10s. 6d., Lithographed by J. PicKEN, representing the 
IRST GREAT CHORAL MEETING OF THE 

CLASSES instructed on WILHEM’S METHOD of 

SINGING, adapted to English Use 

By JOHN HULLAH, 
Under the Sanction of the C ittee of Council on 


ducation. 
Held at Exeter Hall, London, April, 13, 1842. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


Just published, 
AR from ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, for 
the Pianoforte, with an Introduction, by the Author 
of * Souvenir Religieux,” price 2s. 6d. 
London: J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 














THE MUSICAL WORLD. 












THEATRE Ri 


HE Public is respectfully informed that this theatre WILL 
OPEN for the season on Saturpay next, when will be 
presented Bellini’s Operaof NORMA. Norma, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble; Pollio, Mr. W. Harrison; Oroveso, Mr. Giubilei ; 
Adalgisa, Miss Rainforth. At the end of the Opera will be 
sung ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” After the opera, the band will 
perform Beethoven’s Overture to the ‘‘ Men of Promethus.” 
After which will be produced a new Comedy in two acts, 
(written by Douglas Jerrold,) entitled, GERTRUDE’S 
CHERRIES; or, Waterloo in 1835. Willoughby, Mr. Bart- 
Icy; Vincent, Mr. Walter Lacy; Guibert, Mr. Diddear ; Jack 
Halcyon, Mr. Harley ; Crossbone, Mr. Meadows; Alcibiades 
Blague, Mr. A. Wigan; Angelica, Miss Cooper ; Mrs. Cross- 
bone, Mrs. Humby ; Gertrude, Mrs, Walter Lacy. 
On Monday a new Play, in which Mr.and Miss Vandenhoff 
will appear. On Thursday Mozart’s “ Figaro,” in which Miss 
Poole will perform the part of Cherubino. 


Miss Kemble will perform on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, till Christmas, when she will finally retire from the 
stage. 


Dress Circle 7s. ; Upper Boxes 5s.; Pit 3s.; Gallery 1s. 





NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Under the Patronage of her Majesty the Queen, will take 
place in St. ANDREW’s Haut, Norwicu, on TveEspay, the 
13th of September, 1842, and the three following days. 

There will be three morning, and three evening Concerts, 
and a Fancy Ball. 

The Morning Concerts will comprise the Oratorios of THE 
CREATION, by Haydn; THE FALL OF BABYLON, a 
new Oratorio, composed expressly for the festival, by Spohr ; 
SAMSON, newly selected from the Samson Agonistes of Mil- 
ton, the Music by Handel; SELECTIONS from the works of 
Handel, Purcell, Croft, Rossini, and Mehul. 

The evening concerts will exhibit the choicest Vocal and 
Instrumental compositions of the modern schools of Italy, 
Germany, and England. 

Principal singers—Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Rainforth, 
Miss Maria B. Hawes, Miss Bassano, and Signora Pacini; 
Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Bradbury, Mr. 
Young, Mr. Walton, and Signor Rubini. 

The Band and Chorus will consist of 400 Performers, and 
engagements have been made with the first performers in 
every department. Leader, Mr. Cramer; Conductor, Profes- 
sor Taylor; Organ, Mr. Turle. 

The profits of the festival will be divided between the Nor- 
folk and Norwich Hospitals, and charitable institutions. 

Applications for lodgings, &c., may be made to 

G, ELwarp Simpson, Hon. Sec., Norwich. 





Just Published : 


SIX SONGS, 


With English and German words, 
BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Price 10s. 


Also 
SUITE DE PIECES, Op 24, dedicated to Mrs. Anderson, 
by the same Author. 


Coventry & HoLuier, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 


LASSICAL MUSIC.—W. S. Bennett.—Caprice for the 
Pianoforte, composed and dedicated to Madame Dulcken,4s. 
Classical practice for Pianoforte Students, selected from the 
most celebrated Composers, Ancient and Modern, edited by 
W. S. Bennett, Nos. 1 to 7. 
No. 1—Clementi’s Sonata, Op. 40, in G 
2—Dussek’s Sonata, from Op. 35, in C minor 
3—Haydn’s Sonata, from Op. 71, in E flat 
4—G. F. Pinto’s Sonata, from Op. 3, in A 
5—Clementi’s Second Sonata, Op. 40, in B minor 
6—J.S. Bach’s Sonata. No. 2 of the Suites Anglaises 
7—Woelfi’s Introduction, Fugue anb Sonata, Op. 25 

W. S. Bennett—‘In Radiant Loveliness,” a Canzonet, 
sung by Miss Birch. 

J. P. Knight—Favourite Ballad, ‘“‘ Ah, could I call the 
Spirit back.” 

E. J. Neilson—Popvlar Song, “I would 1 were a Fairy,” 
sung with unbounded success at the Provincial Concerts, &c., 
by Miss Dolby. 

MOZART—A New and Correct Edition of the Piauoforte 
Works, with and without Accompaniments, of this celebrated 
Composer, edited by Cipriani Potter, No. 1 to 36. 

Sonatas, Rondos, and Airs for the Pianoforte, edited by 
Robert Barnett. No. 1, Dussek’s Sonata, Op. 24, dedicated 
to Mrs. Chinnery. 

A Grand Selection of Sacred Music for a Military Band, 
from the Works of Handel, Haydn, &c. &c., as performed 
per the Queen and Prince Albert—First Set, by William 

vebb. 

CovenTRY & HouuieR, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 





ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 
Adapted to Paraphrases of Scripture, and 
of the Church of England Service, 


by Wm. Ball (translator of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of Saint 
Paul.) This version will be performed at the forthcoming 
festivals at Newcastle, Norwich, and Reading, price 16s. 

Another edition, with the original Latin words, price 15s. 
N.B. All the pieces of both editions are to be had separately. 

CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 
Also, just published, 

The Chorus Parts of the English version, price 5s., anda 

selection of 
PART MUSIC FOR EQUAL VOICES, 

In the treble clef. No. 1. Perfida Clori, 3 parts, each 2d. 

No. 2. Weber’s Prayer before Battle, and Lutzow’s Wild 
Hunt, 4 parts, each 2d. 


MESSRS. COCKS & CO.’S MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 
HE LATEST ROYAL WALTZES, by LABITZKY, 
LANNER, and STRAUSS. By Strauss—Stad-und 
Landleben, Tanzmieister, Deutsche Lust, Adelaiden, Wett- 
renner, Debutanten, Egerien, and Apollo, By Lanner—Die 
Mozartisten, Vorstadtler, Ideale, Sonderlinge, Masken Bilder, 
Les Adieux, and Geistes Schwingen. By Labitzky—Eduard, 
Albert, Jasmin, Lucian, Sutherland, Lichtenstein, Jubelk- 
lange, and the Die Fashionablen.—For piano solo, ditto duets, 
and orchestra.—N.B. Such is the popularity of the above 
elegant waltzes, that they never fail to excite repetition eight 
or ten times during the evening. 
OSSINI’S CELEBRATED STABAT MATER, is now 
ready for delivery, arranged by Czerny — Piano solos 
10s 6d; ditto duets, two books, each 8s; ditto full score, 37; 
orchestra parts of ditto, 3/. The Messiah vocal score, adapted 
from Mozart’s full score by John Bishop, a large elegant folio 
volume, price only 15s. Haydn’s Seasons, by Clementi, vocal 
score, 21s. The separate vocal parts of ditto, each 5s. 
ACRED MUSIC. Warren’s Rules for Chanting the 
Morning and Evening Service. Ditto Cathedral, each 4d. 
Twenty-four Psalms and Hymns, with Interludes, 6s. Clare’s 
Psalmody, parts 1, 2, and 3, each 3s. Ditto Easy Guide to 
Chanting, 3s. Warren’s Six Songs from Scripture, each 1s. 
Warren’s very Easy Instructions for the Organ, 4s. Ditto 
Companion to the Organ, in No’s.each 2s 6d. London: printed 
only by R. Cocks & Co., 20, Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
Music Sellers to Her Majesty. 


This Day, No. IV. 
ART MUSIC, edited by Jonn Hutraun, containing Nine 
Pieces of Sacred and Six of Secular Music, arranged for 

Four Voices. This Work will be published Monthly in Score, 
and also in Parts for the several Voices. Orders must there- 
fore specify, whether the Score, or the Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 
or Bass, Part, is required. 

The price of the Score is Half-a-Crown; of the Parts Eight- 
pence each, 

Published by Joun W. Parker, West Strand, London ; 
and sold by all Booksellers, Musicsellers, and Dealers in 
Periodical Publications. 


ILLIAM GOODWIN, 4, Charles Street, Covent Garden, 
respectfully informs Professors and Amateurs, giving 
Concerts, and the Directors of Choral and other Musical Soci- 
eties, in town and country, that his library contains a very 
extensive collection of Oratorios, Anthems, and Masses ; 
Operas both Foreign and English, particularly those of Sir H. 
R. Bishop; Symphonies, Overtures, Waltzes, &c., with nu- 
merous duplicate copies for large or small bands, which may 
be hired on the shortest notice, and the most reasonable terms. 
Also a large selection of the best Madrigals and Glees ; single 
songs, duets, &c., with or without orchestral accompaniments, 
and arrangements of pieces, for military and other bands. 
Foreign strings, music and scoring papers of various pat- 
terns, and music books of every size on sale. Music copied 
in a superior style. 
Just Published, Cotrn and his Puinirpa, Madrigal for 
five voices, composed by G. ro MACFARREN. 
Also: 
Ballad. ‘(THe BricHtNess oF SUMMER Is 0’ER.” 
Ditto. “Wen po Farrres visit Eartn?” words by 
J.B. Hope, music by William Goodwin, Also: ‘‘The Pansanger 
March,” by Ditto; many times performed in the presence of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert. 1s 6d. 
WILLIAM GOODWIN, Librarian to the Royal Academy 
of Music, and Copyist to the Society of British Musicians, 
Philharmonic, &c., 4, Charles Street, Covent Garden, 


H. PAPE’S 
PATENT, GRAND, SQUARE, SOFA, TABLE, 
AND CONSOLE PIANOFORTES, 
No. 106, New Bonn Street. 


igen oo INSTRUMENTS possess the immense advantage 
of having a very powerful tone in a very small size, and 
the frame being of solid cast iron, they contain little wood in 
the construction of the case; this renders them particularly 
well adapted to bear any climate. The tuning pins work in a 
solid block of iron instead of wood, and it is therefore impos- 
sible for them to give way. 

Monsr. de Glimes from the Conservatoire, Brussells, will 
attend at No. 106, New Bond Street, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, between the hours of 4 and 5 o’clock, to give 
the public an opportunity of hearing Mr. Pape’s instruments, 
when the visits of amateurs will be esteemed an honour. 























UNDER THE SANCTION OF HIS ROYAL. HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT, 
NOW PUBLISHING 
IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 2s. 6d. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
BY CHARLES D. HACKETT. 


The Work will be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, with 
Preface, of 9 pages Introduction, Title, and List of Sub- 
scribers, on the Ist of December, and will be published in 
one vol., cloth boards, lettered, price 20s. 


ALSO IN THE PRESS, 
THE VOICE PARTS, printed separately, without words, 


for the use of choirs, and with words for the use of Singing 
Cosme. Price of each voice part, of Vol. 1, (being half the 
work) 2s. 

*,* A VERY LIBERAL ALLOWANCE will be made 
to Conductors of Singing Classes requiring a quantity, on 
application to the author, Rotherham. : 

ix. HacKErTT would particularly call the attention of 
Singing Classes to the importance of their disseminating, 
by means of their respective classes, Correct Versions of 
our Standard Tunes—it being a notorious fact that they 
are all more or less corrupted by innovations and addi- 
tions, which have, from time to time, been made in them 
by various compilers—instance the 109th psalm, and espe- 
cially the outrageous corruptions of the evening hymn. 





CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGLES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


TP REGEAR AND LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, beg to call 

the attention of Count rass Band Masters, and 
others, to their new list of prices, for the above useful and 
perfect instruments, being more than 25 per cent. cheaper 
than those of any other house. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. 














8. d. 
Corno s, super. with 6 Crooks, Mouthpiece,&c 2 12 6 
mn , rs with case ...... 3 30 
Do. Best, with Shake Key, &c. .. 3 13 6 
Do. do. extra fiiished, with Case 4 4 0 
Do. do. do. English Pistons .. 4 14 6 
Do. do. German Silver mounted 
with crooks and Case........+.eeseeeee 56 5 0 
Do. do. English do. do.....6 6 0 
Do. do. o. Copper or Brass 
SOO 0.0: <c.c sess ansientandmn saath o' ee 
> Tenor with crooks ....... ine. «0 
Valve Bugles........scccssccccccsseccccccseces 4 0 
Trombone........ pebeedad ee cdvernbedeened ts, Bee 
Tenor........ B. cces cpardentneeshs eee 
ee arr ccoce SD 68 OO 
ME saiicc ss SE Veeecsctidereessctesoece 2 12 6 
Do. improved G .....ccseseeceeeeeeeees « & Be 
Bass Horns, 9 Key8 .........eseeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 6 0 
Ophicleide 9 Keys, ......-s.0e:eeeeeeceeeeesees 4 16 0 
DO, FU TRGYB oo cccccccccccccccccscccccces 7 2 
Drums, Bass, plain nen 4 40 
Do. do. trophies ........... ae eo 8-6 
Do. do, — with Arms, &c. ........+. 6 6 0 
Clarionets, 6 Keys, Ivory Tip B. C. or E6...... 1 50 
Do. 8 do. do. | Sera. 1 10 0 
Do. 10 do. do. WR file etecces 1 10 
Do. 12 do. do. OR. Ladinaxe asic 2 38 
Do. 13 do. do. ee aeee 210 0 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silver 2 2 0 
Do. do. do. extra mounted, Tips, &c... 2 12 6 
Do. do. do. Ebony do. 0 
Do. do. do. do. Silver Rings, 
ISM TOUE 65.6.0 oe oncenccrcoccsccase 5 5 0 
Do. &. do. Silver Bands, &c. .......... 6 60 
Do. do. do. do. extrachased Bands.... 7 7 0 
Do. do. do. the best that canbe made .. 8 8 0 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale. 





pI amtg TAUGHT, in the first style of fashion, by 
Mr. WILLIS, 41, Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private 
lessons at all hours to ladies and gentlemen of any age wish- 
ing privacy and expedition. An evening academy on Mon- 
days and Fridays. A juvenile academy on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. Acard of terms may be had on application as 
above. 








London :—E. B. Tayxor, at the “ Musical World” Office, 
3, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G. 
VickERS, 28, Holywell Street, Strand; HaMILTON and 
MULLER, 116, George Street, Edinburgh; J. MiTcHE- 
son, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; and all Music and 
Booksellers. Printed by JoHN BLACKBURN, 6, Hatton 
Garden, London, 











